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This picture of the Indian Chief Doe-Wah-Jack, the trade mark 
ofthe Round Oak stove works, 7x17 inches in size, without print- 
ing of any kind, will be sent to any address for 6 cts. in stamps. 


ESTATE OF P. D. BECKWITH Sowatrs, tomas 


Makers of the famous Round Oak Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces, 
the standard of America. 
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The Acme 
of Sim- 
plicity. 


Made to 


6%sH.P. PIERCE 
MOTORETTE. 








GEO. N. PIERCE CO., BUFFALO, X. ¥. 
PIERCE Cycles and ARROW Motor Cars. 


CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, 























>= MARES ALL ROADS SMOOTH = 





(0. N. PIERCE CO., 


BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


Makers Also 


| Pierce Motorettes and Arrow Motor Cars 


CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, ——< 
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HE BEST VALUE, 
perhaps, in Roycroft Books is in 
the De Luxe copies of the LIT- 
F TLE JOURNEYS. These volumes 
4 are One Dollar each, and they are the only 
One Dollar books the Roycrofters-have ever i il 

made or will ever make. On hand-made pa- 
per, bound in limp chamois, silk lined, silk 
marker, hand illumined. We have a few on 

















a hand of each of the following subjects: | 
a ‘ } 
William Morris Robert Burns Macaulay Southey ! 
q Robert Browning John Milton Byron Coleridge ( 
. Tenhyson Samuel Johnson Addison Disraeli 
ie 
3 Wagner Mozart Liszt Verdi | 
ie Paganini Bach Beethoven Schumano 
d Chopin Mendelssohn Handel Brahms 
Raphael Thorwaldsen Corot Cellini 
Leonardo Gainsborqugh Correggio Abbey 
1 
Botticelli Velasquez Gian Bellini Whistler i 


Just One Dollar each—there is no profit in 
these books for us, but they keep our boys 
and girls busy, and show the world what 
we can do up at the Shop. 


q The Roycrofters 
New York 
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East Aurora 

















TRUNKS AND 
WA RDROBE 
\| REQUISITES. 


LL Garments Hung 


Save Time; Labor, Apparel. vntend of Feld ‘ 


Each article catt’be reached without moving another. Hangers for ; 

Coats, W aists, Skirts, Train Dresses, Trousers, ete. b 
IHustrated Catalog Free to Philistines. Write To-day to * 

THE INNOVATION TRUNK CO., - 


37 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Salesrooms, Two Hundred and Forty-two Fifth Avenue. 















































The ANGELUs of today is so far superior 
Tt, 2 in every respect to the first ANGELUs (or 
The even that of last year) that the one ought 

a& *) . not to be compared with the other except 
ANGEL U S to note the marked improvement. j 
PIANO We call your attention to the following 
‘ features and important things which can 
PLAYER be done with the aid of an ANGELUS: 


> 1—The playing of the theme or melody of a compo- 
of I 903 sition loud while the accompanying notes, either in 
treble or base, will be pete ne and flowing. 


2—The ing of a single note or ebord as your 4 




















taste may dictate. 
3—The phrasing lever, with which you can prolong or shorten syllables in the rendition 


of songs. 
4—The peoaee of ( retarding and accelerating, or, in other ete, aural Comers taking 
liberties in the ofa without ch time. 





5—The dainty resilient touch like that of the human fingers, oot to the elasticity of 
air by which the touch is produced. P te 
6—The size of the cabinet, being the smallest made, of $ 50 
elegant design and the best piano finish. rice, 2 -00 
4 OUR HANDSOME BOOKIZT SENT UPON APPLICATION. 


WILCOX & WHITE.CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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Wildmere & 4th Season | 


Fi boys’ camp in the Sebago Lake Region, Maine 
















Eight weeks of out-door life with the comradeship 
of college men and high grade boys. Coaching trip 
through the White Mountains. 

WHY NOT GIVE YOUR BOY THE 
BEST SUMMER HE CAN HAVI 

Send for illustrated booklet to 


IRVING L. WOODMAN, PH. B., | 
Friends School, 
Rhode Island. 











Providenée, 




















This is the Chief 
of the Tribe of 
The Gho urki 


AN ASSOCIATION OF PEOPLE WHO 
THINK’ FOR THEMSELVES. The 
Tribe publish a very odd little 
magazine every month called The 
Ghourki. They will send it a 
whole year to any Philistine for 
twenty-five cents. At least every other Philistine would enjoy 
it. Every Philistine ought to read it. One dollar will pay for 
it for you and four of your friends for a whole year. You don’t 
pay much, but you get a great deal. 

Address Chief of the Tribe, Morgantown, West Virginia 




















Sent on Approval 








We will ship any Bicycle C. O. D. on Approval 
WITHOUT A CENT DEPOSIT, and if accepted 
allow Ten Days FREE TRIAL before purchase 





is binding. 

NEW 1903 MODELS 
SIBERIAN, $12.75 
NEUDORF, 14.75 
ARMADA, 50.00 





No better Bicycles on the Market. ANY OTHER 
MAKE OR MODEL YOU WANT AT ONE- 
THIRD USUAL PRICE. Choice of any standard 
tires and best equipment on all our Bicycles. 


STRONGEST GUARANTEE. 





500 Good Second-Hand 
Wheels at $3.00 to $8.00 





Before buying a Bicycle, see our free catalog with 
large photographic engravings and full descrip- 
tion. A postal card will bring it. 








MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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MWA sie Sie she Se SH se Ste fe the Se she ho 
SIAMPSON SMOTE AND SLEW 
é allthe WICKED PHILISTINES 
WAawith the JAW-BONE of an ASS 
(those that escaped are O. K. )—’t was arduous work and 
somewhat uncertain; had he possessed a Savage Rifle 
he could have done the job without overheating himself. 
Secure a SAVAGE REPEATING RIFLE and try the 
trick for yourself; there are yet many bears and wolves 
hanging around the chicken house door; ’t will bring you 
in touch with Dame Nature and health. Catalog No. 6 
with full information on application. 
SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, UTICA, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Baker & Hamilton, Pacific Coast Agents, 

San Francisco and Sacramento, California. 


“HUMOR IS GOD'S MEDI 
These Books Are Full of It. 


Love Sonnets of an Office Boy, S. F. Kiser, $ .50 
In Merry Mood,—A Book of Cheerful Rhymes, 


Nizon Waterman, 1.25 
Ben King’s Verse, (25th thousand) 1.25 
Pickett’s Charge and Other Poems, Fred FE. Brooks, 1.25 


FORBES & COMPANY, Box 1478, BOSTON, Massachusetts. 








Che Coffeen Collection 
offers for sale Rare and Fine Specimens of Gen- 
uine Indian Handicraft. Moccasins, béaded buck- 
skin bags, $1 up. Beads and necklaces, elk teeth, 
pipes, pipe bags, saddle bags, war bonnets, bas- 
kets, Navajo blankets, etc. Indian corners and 
dens furnished. Send ten cents for catalog. 


HERBERT ‘COFFEEN, Sheridan, Wyo. 





































After Baby Comes 


there is nourishment for both convales- 
cent mother and nursing child in 










TRACE MARE 


It is an already digested food easily re- 

tained by the most delicate stomach. 

It restores health and strength—supplies 

the nutriment needed—builds flesh and 

tissue. 

A real malt extract—not an intoxicant; 

contains less than 2 per cent of alcohol. 
All druggists sell it. Prepared by the 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING 
ASSOCIATION 
Saint Louis U.S. A. 
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Mothers and fathers, do you real- 
ize that in order to maintain the 
perfect health of your children, 
they must receive the proper pro- 
portions of heat, bone and mus- 
cle-making and nerve and brain- 


building food ? 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 
BISCUIT 


contains all the food properties in correct proportion. In providing it, 
you are supplying a food that properly and completely nourishes the 
whole body and that will make men and women with sound teeth, 
strong bones, firm flesh, elastic muscles and good nerve and brain 
wer. { Buy it of your grocer. Send for “The Vital Question” 
Cook Book illustrated in colors) FREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


























TOALL YE GOOD 
PHILISTINE 


FOLK 


ON RECEIPT OF TEN DOLLARS 
TO PAY FOR LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
IMMORTALS, we record the new mem- 


ber’s name on the Great Roster (in colors) and send 
gratis, express prepaid, one each of every bound volume 
of ‘‘ The Philistine’? which we have. We also send the 
member one of each bound volume as it comes out, and 
a copy of the Magazine as issued Every Little While, 
for ninety-nine years—but no longer. To repeat—if you 
take a Life Membership you get one each of the bound 
volumes we have, and you also receive the Choice Liter- 
ature for the century, lacking one year. We further send 
you the ‘Little Journeys”’ gratis, beginning with the 
1903 series, and various other bits of Choice Literature 
Every Little While. 


THE PHILISTINE 
East Aurora New York 














ACERBITATIONS 
Some years ago the news was telegraphed over the coun- 
try that he had been drowned in the Irish Sea. It was 
further stated that, having the Society of the Philistines 
in his vest pocket, this was the last of that absurd fra- 
ternity. Alas! for this poor world, the story of the wreck 
was without foundation.—Oil City Derrick. 

The press dispatches show his domestic affairs to be in 
a sorry plight. He can save others, himself he cannot 
save.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

That scrap of the Austin Woman’s Club was very roy- 
croftie.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

He and his son were turned away from the ‘‘ Auditorium ”’ 
by the clerk, who thought they were histrions flying light. 
Fortunately, Pat Sheedy appeared and made all things 
plain. . . —Chicago Journal. 

His appearance is that of the ham actor, devoted to the 
heavy.—Grand Forks Tribune. 

He has an insignificant stage presence, and no rule of 
oratory or rhetoric can account for the mephistic spell 
he throws over his audien¢ée.—Butte Miner. 

Yesterday he called, with a husky Roycrofter, at the jail, 
and Jailor Whitman, thinking he was a guest brought for 
committment, took one professional look at him and de- 
cided to put him in the cell with Captain Streeter—fit 
companions, fattening on strife.—Chicago American. 
How a man with so little education should thus impress 
himself upon humanity, only proves that bull-heads are 
spawned in swarms.—Rochester Herald. 

A very prince of gabazooks !—Worcester Gazette, 
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HE BOOK that gives you the gist, the 
meat, the kernel of the philosophy of 


ELBERT HUBBARD 
Gontemplations 

















The volume contains forty Essays and 
about five hundred Orphic Sayings, se- 
lected from the writings of Fra Elbertus, 
by a Woman who Understands. 








AS A SPECIMEN OF UNIQUE 
TYPOGRAPHY IT RANKS HIGH 








The price, bound plainly and solidly in 
boards, Five Dollars. 
Fifty copies on Imperial Vellum, hand- 
illumined, bound in three-fourths Levant, 
Twenty-five Dollars. 


The Roycrofters 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 

































, HAMP CLARK, O. B. Queer, Pegram 
Dargan and Lovell Triggs have entered 
into an alliance to down Marcus Quinn, 
Mus. Doc. (Auditorium Annex) con- 
cerning his claim that the Augmented 
5th and Diminished 7th as applied to 

| Syncopation is all dam nonsense. 

When shown this statement Quinn said: Conscious 

weakness takes strong attitudes, and men who are 

threatened live long. A combination of weak men to 
down a strong one, multiply their weakness by the square 
of their numbers. The last time I heard Champ Clark 
lecture he jammed the atmosphere so that he made ev- 
erybody sneeze; Queer means well but his fad of cutting 
a hole in the sole of his shoes so to get the Electric Vi- 
brations is futile, inerpt, puerile and lacks consanguinity, 
and Triggs’ habit of wearing zincs in his hat to favor 
high thinking is no better. As for Dargan he is an ecru 
aberrant, and I'll not send his name down the corridors 
of time by answering his argument. These men should 
wear REGAL SHOES that keep the feet warm and dry. 

The price.is right—how often have I said it? $3.50 for a 

pair of shoes, even better than those I used to have made 

to order for ten simoleons. Regal! That is the word— 

‘Regal means Roycroftie—all the same thing—the best, 

or as good as can be made. Leave me—I would meditate 

alone. I like good company. 























HERE ’S TO THE MAN 
WHO CAN DO 
THINGS! 


A 


E live in a day of specialization. Let a man prove 

to the world that he can do a thing in a masterly 
way, and we lay all honors at his feet. He is carrying 
the world’s burdens. For instance, we must have food— 
good, wholesome, palatable food, and we want it daintily 
served. H. J. HEINZ CO. have done the world a wonder- 
ful service with their FIFTY-SEVEN VARIETIES of 
food products. The world wanted Heinz—he came in 
response to the law of supply and demand, and lo! Heinz 
was. Also the Fifty-Seven! The saving of labor to the 
housekeeper, and the saving in wear and tear of nerves 


in knowing that if it is ‘‘Heinz’’ it is absolutely right 
and the guests will be properly served, is incomputable. 
Heinz has added to our length of days,—extended the 
expectancy of life—and kept women young by rendering 
housekeeping a delight. It is a great satisfaction to 


know you can always fall back on Heinz. 


HERE ’S TO HEINZ! 
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THIS BOOK CASE 


is one of the most at- 










tractive pieces of fur- 





niture we have fash- 
ioned. Of solid oak and 
hand-made, itis sixty- 
six inches high and 
thirty-six inches wide. 
q The door is glazed 
with sheet glass in 











small panes, the whole 






forming an artistic as 






well as useful article. 
It is finished in either 
weathered or Flemish 








oak, to suit purchaser. 





The price is $35.00. 

















qd If you are interested in hand-made furniture,— 
made by men who enjoy their work, write us and 
we will gladly send our catalog. Address 

TT East Aurora 
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Otis Elevators 


‘For Use in Residences 

















HE OTIS Automatic Electric Eleva- 
tor is automatic in the fullest sense 
of the word. It requires no attendant and 
a child can operate it. On each floor is a 
single push button at the landing and in 
the car is a row of push buttons, one for 
each floor. The cat responds to the press- 
’ ing of a button by coming to the floor you 
are on and stopping itself there. 
Until it has stopped the door is 
locked and the only door unlocked 
is the one at which the car is at rest. 
@ Upon entering the car and clos- 
ing the door behind you, pressing : 
one of the buttons causes the:car | 
to proceed to the suthapentaba floor and stop there, re- 
leasing the door for your exit. Until you have passed out 
and closed the door again the car will not respond to 
any interfering call. 
Power may be derived from any lighting circuit and the 
current consumption is well nigh negligible. The task of 
arranging houses already built for an elevator is not 
formidable. Correspondence invited. 


1s Otis Elevator Company, 
New York Oftice, 71 Broadway. 
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Heart to Meart Talks with Pbi- 
listines by the Pastor of Mis Flock 


What the world needs is more kind- 
ness. 











DUKABOOR is a Socialist with- 
out a sense of humor. 

The Dukaboors are Russians who 
belonged to the Greek Church; 
they rebelled, renouncing the 
pomps and vanities to live the Simple Life. 
And they do. 

These people exist in communities, and over 
each community is a bishop, and to this bishop 
the people acknowledge complete authority, 
and they acknowledge no other. They anoint 
this man with the vaseline of power and having 
done this, they believe in him. They think that 
all his thoughts are inspired, and that he can 
do no wrong. What he says goes; he can loose 
in heaven or bind in hell; whether the matter 
be spiritual or temporal, his word is supreme. 
To question him is the unpardonable sin. 
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So in each group of Dukaboors there is only 
one mind, and that is the mind of the bishop. 
Over him there is nobody, and no group of 
Dukaboors has any relationship to any other. 
Should a large number of widely scattering 
groups of people acknowledge absolute author- 
ity to one distant head, in this there is safety— 
the man’s personality is spread out thin, and 
his power is attenuated before it reaches the 
individual. 

Not so the Dukaboor bishop. Propinquity is 
his—the people believe in him so implicitly that, 
whatever his doubts and mental reservations 
are at first, he soon assumes that the people 
are right. Then when he believes that he is in- 
spired, he has partaken of the loco of his fol- 
lowers, and is non compos mentis, as they all 
are #2 

We want a few people to believe in us, but 
should all laud us, we are undone. Thank God 
for our enemies—they are a ballast to the ship. 
@ This thing of whole families going insane on 
one subject, and whole communities partaking 
of a delusion, is no new thing. Have we not 
seen half a nation believing in hell and dam- 
nation? ## 

But the Dukaboor is the finest of the lot—he is 
the pure type. 

2 











Because a Dukaboor has found a pinch of salt THE PHI- 


good, the prayer of his heart is to be immersed LISTINE 


in brine # # 

The admonition of Koheleth, “‘Be thou not 
righteous overmuch,” is not in his creed; and 
Shakespeare’s affirmation, ‘‘ Virtue carried to 
an extreme is vice,”’ is unknown to him. 

There are no Dukaboors down upon the great 
roster of the American Academy of Immortals 
—none ever read THE PHILISTINE. If a 
Dukaboor should read a copy of the Good Stuff 
he would ask, as did the Rev. Dr. Buckley, 
“‘What is this all about?’”’ 

The Dukaboor is a primitive Christian run the 
limit—a Baptist gone to seed. He has all the 
vices of Orthodoxy, and the limitations of 
Liberalism, and no people on earth are more 
hide-bound than your professed Liberal. The 
Dukaboors are martyrs turned persecutors, and 
they persecute themselves most, for they per- 
secute joy and dim the sun of gladness. The 
persecutors are simply men who think they 
have a good thing and they want you to par- 
take of it—their plan of life is better than yours, 
therefore, you must adopt it. The persecutors 
are in earnest—no one ever doubted the sincer- 
ity of those good men in Salem who hanged 
the witches. The absurdity of sincerity is re- 
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vealed in the Dukaboor. He is the vox humani 
absurd absurdum. 

They think that this earth is but a stopping 
place—the Messiah is coming tomorrow, and 
so they lay up no treasures on earth. 

Some years ago the Millerites in Buffalo set a 
day when they knew the world was coming to 
an end. Many had prepared robes of a fashion- 
able cut, and they awaited with calm content 
the blowing of Gabriel’s horn; but others there 
were whose hearts grew faint at the last mo- 
ment, and these went across the river to Can- 
ada to escape the general wreck. 

The Dukaboors, however, have more faith— 
they remain in Canada and expect the crash at 
any time. In one respect, though, they have re- 
cently been in error—they have looked for the 
Messiah at Winnipeg. I never met finer people 
in my life than these Winnipeggers—they are 
the salt of the Northwest—but the Dukaboors 
should not expect Winnipeg to furnish every- 
thing. The Winnipeggers gave me a full house, 
a banquet afterward, and when I was about to 
depart they presented me with a musk-ox robe 
worth one hundred and fifty dollars—and fixed 
things with the Customs Man. Surely if the 
Manitobans expected the Grand Finale soon, 
they would not have presented me with a musk- 
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ox robe—it would have been asbestos, or noth- 
ing—well, well, well! If Christ came to Winni- 
peg, they would take Him in a carriage to see 
the city—this most wonderful city, grown pass- 
ing rich on No. One hard—and they would sell 
Him corner lots and a large tract of the finest 
land on earth in Assiniboia at $4.60 per acre. 
They say the devil was the first real estate 
agent, having offered a vast tract to which he 
had no title. I will not say that the Winnipeg- 
gers are sons of Beelzebub, but they all have 
“little deais’’ on hand. Once, in Winnipeg, as 
we lunched, three farms and two corner lots 
changed hands between the soup and the salad. 
And one reason the Dukaboor is not loved in 
Canada is because he has no use for land. He 
believes with the Socialist that the land be- 
longs to everybody, and with the anarchists 
that it belongs to nobody, and with the Single- 
Taxers that it is for him who can use it. 

The Dukaboor will not take land as a gift—the 
Canadian Government gave each head of a 
Dukaboor family one hundred and sixty acres, 
and the head of the house would not pay sev- 
enty-five cents for recording the deed, simply 
because he would not recognize any govern- 
ment or function of government outside of his 
bishop # # 
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Canada is rich. No bank in the United States 


LISTINE is as rich as the Bank of Montreal. Canada 





does things in a big way when she really turns 
herself loose. She brought over several thous- 
and of these Dukaboors — paid their passage, 
transported them to the great Northwest, built 
them houses, supplied them horses, cows and 
farming implements, and set men the task of 
showing them how to work. 

Would they work? 

No, not so long as they had something to eat. 
@ The Dukaboor is the biggest joke that was 
ever brought to Canada. 

The Dominion Government ‘<hought the Duka- 
boors were victims of religious persecution. 
The kind Canadians had heard George Kennan 
lecture, and their hearts went out to the op- 
pressed. They knew of the Pilgrims, the 
Puritans, the Huguenots, and already the Men- 
nonites and Dunkards were making parts of 
Canada blossom like the rose. 

The Dukaboors were Christians—that was 
enough! 

And when the agents of the Canadian Govern- 
ment had gotten their charges on board ship 
and were chuckling over their success, they 
say the Czar went into his bomb proof room 
with Kalizeakoff, his Prime Minister, and they 
6 



































laughed so that the Secret Emissaries came 
a-running, thinking the place was being blown 
up#2# 

The Mennonites are exactly like the Dukaboors 
only more so. The Mennonites are industrious, 
practical, economical, thrifty and religious. The 
Dukaboors are religious and nothing else. 
What ’s the use? 

They oppose capital punishment—as all good 
people do—next they do not believe in killing 
animals, even for food. Well, we do not eat ani- 
mals that live on flesh. We are vegetarians by 
proxy—the cow transforms the vegetation into 
meat—concentrates it—and then we eat the 
tabloid vegetation. We take the skin of the cow 
for shoes, and the wool of the sheep for rai- 
ment, but the Dukaboor is more consistent. He 
will not eat meat nor wear leather shoes nor 
woolen clothes, because to do so is to rob the 
animal. He will not drink milk because it is 
taking an unfair advantage of the maternal in- 
stincts of the cow. He will not eat eggs for the 
same reason. He will not work horses because 
he believes in liberty. 

So the horses, cows and poultry given to the 
Dukaboors were all turned loose, to get a living 
the best they could. The Dukaboor accepts no 
responsibilities. 
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And then comes in a curious, comic feature 
known as the Bum Dukaboor, that is to say, a 
spurious article—French, I was told, who came 
across the sea with this people, looked like 
them and acted like them. And these Bum 
Dukaboors collected the live stock that was 
turned loose and drove the animals off, sold 
them and disappeared. My private opinion is 
that the Bum Dukaboor is simply a plain rene- 
gade, who has a glimmering sense of humor, 
and a trifle of the Yankee instinct that mani- 
fested itself first on these hospitable shores. 
@ The hope of this peculiar people lies in the 
Bum Dukaboor. He, at least, shows an inclina- 
tion to take care of himself; the sincere Duka- 
boor expects God to take care of him. 

The sincere sort work only when they are out 
of food, and then they may leave your thresh- 
ing and let the grain rot in the stack. They 
have no sympathy for you-—the outside world 
are all infidels to them, and unworthy of con- 
sideration—somewhat as we used to regard the 
heathen # # 

I saw twenty Dukaboor women hitched to a 
plow, and again I saw a dozen of them pulling 
a wagon to town, their bishop seated on top, as 
became a bishop, leading a weird sort of song 
or chant in which all joined. 
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The farmers dare not hire these people—they 
may quit work at any time on order of the 
bishop, to keep a holiday or to attend their 
manifold religious duties. Beside that, being 
imperfectly nourished and poorly clad they are 
not strong physically. 

Sometimes they go on pilgrimages, and re- 
cently when several hundred of them started 
on foot for Winnipeg, a hundred miles away, a 
detachment of soldiers was sent and the fan- 
atics rounded up, otherwise they would surely 
have perished. 

And this show of force they regarded as perse- 
cution, and straightway hung their harps upon 
the willows and lifted up their voices in prayer 
for deliverance. Some got away and started for 
the United States, which they had been told 
was the land of the free. But the telegraph was 
used and Uncle Sam’s blue coats patrolled the 
border to keep out everybody who could not 
show up fifty dollars and prove he would not be 
a burden # # 

The Dukaboor is religious, but non-ethical. 
Ethics deal with man’s relationship with man: 
religion deals with his relationship to God. The 
Dukaboor is not interested in mankind—he is 
striving with all his might to keep on the right 
side of God, and in doing this he is blind and 
9 
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deaf to what is right between man and man. 


LISTINE (Ethics is a matter of self-preservation—what 


shall I do to be saved now? How must I treat 
other men so they will accord to me the treat- 
ment that is best for me? The Golden Rule is 
a purely ethical proposition. We desire to treat 
others with consideration and kindness, so 
these things will come back to us. We sow as 
we reap. With whatsoever measure ye mete, it 
shall be meted out to you again. 

But let a man get the buzzing bee into his 
bonnet that there is a power outside of Nature 
that can be importuned, cajoled and success- 
fully entreated, that can reward or punish him 
arbitrarily, and he will lose sight of his treat- 
ment of men, and focus on the abstraction he 
calls ‘*God.” That is why the Dukaboor will 
turn his stock loose to trample out your corn. 
He will make a contract to work for you, and 
then walk off without any compunction, if God 
—or his bishop—calls. You are nothing to him ; 
your interests are never consulted; he will eat 
all the food in your house, and walk away with- 
out thanking you. It has never come to his 
child-brain that we are all parts of the Whole, 
and that where one suffers all suffer, and where 
one enjoys all enjoy. He is an individual intent 
on saving his own soul. The great ship can go 
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down in darkness and storm, and your Duka- 
boor paddles off in an orthodox canoe—what 
does he care! 

In most religions there is a strain of ethics, but 
if religion becomes intense it leaves ethics out 
of the equation, and then you get a selfishness, 
a coldness and a cruelty beyond compare. Re- 
ligion is not necessarily kind, considerate, nor 
sympathetic, but ethics is nothing else. 
Matthew Arnold wrote of ‘‘A Power, not our- 
selves, that works for righteousness,” a saying 
worthy of a Dukaboor. The Power that works 
for righteousness is in ourselves—and the more 
we trust this Power the greater our faith in it, 
the nearer right are we. The Dukaboor has no 
faith in himself—he does nothing, all of ‘his 
righteousness is as filthy rags;’’ he is a “‘ worm 
of the dust;” his faith is in a Something away 
off there, and in fixing his eyes on the distant 
Something he loses sight of the Here and Now. 
And a man who does that is worth nothing to 
himself or to anybody else. The best way to 
show your love for God is in your treatment of 
men #2 

The Dukaboor is quite willing to hitch his wife 
and daughters to a plow—he has small con- 
sideration for them—if we love wife or child 
more than we love God, we sin and God is 
II 
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THE PHI- jealous. So the Dukaboor keeps on the safe 
LISTINE side, and while passion may for a time master 
him, yet he does n’t really love anybody and 
thanks God for it. 
Heaven is his home. 
And this Heaven he pictures is a place where 
nobody does any useful work—as Heine ex- 
presses it, ‘‘His Heaven is the conception of a 
jeweller and a Jew.” 
The Dukaboor follows his ideals to their logical 
conclusion—he lives up to his blue china. If no 
useful work is done in Heaven, it is absurd to 
work here. Although in strict accuracy, of 
course, he hates work here, and so creates his { 
Heaven as a place of eternal rest. To him rest 
is much more desirable than effort. 
All orthodox Christians would conform their 
lives to this standard if they were absolutely 
sincere, but the excellence of orthodoxy lies in 
its hypocrisy, and its beauty is owing to the 
fact that it is not sincere. 
All men are better than their religion—except- 
ing the Dukaboors. 
Yes, most men are better than their religion, 
because a man is what he is, but his religion is 
usually an inheritance from an ancestor who 
was less of a man than he. Very rarely indeed, 
can be found a person great enough to evolve 
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a religion of his own; and he alone of all men THE PHI- 
has a religion—the rest of men are content with LISTINE 
somebody else’s religion. No wonder that 
priests have always placed a penalty on a per- 
son’s creating a religion of his own—it does 
away with the necessity of a priest. 
The thing which is yours belongs to you, and 
ministers to your well-being. 
The Dukaboor’s religion is not his own—of 
course he thinks it is, but that is only another 
of his delusions. His religion is an inheritance 
riveted upon him through fear. Through this 
incubus of fear he is unfitted for useful exertion 
—the joy of life has escaped him—he has for- 
gotten how to play. No good Dukaboor ever 
laughs. The wild animals play and revel in ex- 
istence—they have no religion. The cow chews 
her cud and looks at me out of honest eyes, 
and does not bother me about her sins. 
Every man who ever evolved a religion of his 
own created one to suit his needs, and it was 
always a religion of love, and none other. A re- 
ligion that involves hate, punishment and fear 
is always and forever an inheritance from the 
dead # # 
For love is life, and fear and hate are death. 
And now the paramount question in Manitoba 
is, ‘What shall we do with the Dukaboors?” 
13 
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@_ Suggestions have been made that they be 


LISTINE deported, just as some wise men in America 


want to send our colored citizens to Africa. 
But to send them away is to give up the prob- 
lem—Canada does not quickly back down. So 
far the joke is on her, but she will turn the 
tables. In one instance the experiment was 
tried of arresting a Dukaboor bishop and send- 
ing him to the workhouse for six months, with 
most beneficial results to his followers. It was 
a little like capturing a queen in a hive of bees 
—it demoralized the Spirit of the Hive. 

Some of the Mennonites were a little too clan- 
nish and the government got them to separate 
and thus mix with the outside world, with goodly 
results. And so if mild means fail, the Canadian 
Government will adopt heroic measures within 
a year and treat the Dukaboors as vagabonds. 
By breaking up their groups the young men 
will soon take to themselves wives among the 
daughters of Philistia, and in a few years, no 
doubt, various sons of Dukaboors will evolve 
into prosperous real estate agents, doing busi- 
ness at Winnipeg—grown great on No.One hard. 

AAR 
The best lesson in life is Self Rellance, 
and the college that Inculcates this 
best will approach the ideal. 
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NEVER saw a genius, and really THE PHI- 
do not know what a genius is, but LISTINE 
surely there is plenty of precedent 

for speaking upon themes con- 





t cerning which we know nothing. 
Goodness me! 

But my idea is that a genius is a man who has 
the faculty of doing certain excellent things in 
a masterly way. What other men work out with 
sweat and lamplight this man does jauntily, 
joyously, and without seeming thought or effort. 
While others are talking about the thing, he 
does it. And he can never tell how or why. 

No dictionary can define this faculty of genius. 
@_ No chemist can analyze it. 

It seems to be a flash of the divine spark that 
goes straight to the heart of things. 

The man simply sees—that is all. And seeing 
he says, or writes, or acts. 

And depend upon this: direct and forceful do- 
ing is always the result of direct and vivid see- 
ing. When you write luminously, without fog 
or mist, it is because there is no fog in your 
brain. Before you can make others see the 
picture you must first see it yourself. 

All those explanations about genius being “the 
ability to concentrate,” and ‘the capacity for 
hard work,” are clever but fallacious. You may 
15 





THE PHI- have “the ability to concentrate” and ‘the ca- 
LISTINE pacity for hard work” and yet be mediocre. To 
be sure, the genius has the ability to concen- 
trate, but he has something more. Some of us 
who have tuppence worth of talent can conserve 
it, and by judicious exercise and tutoring grow 
to a point where we do fairly good work. But 
where is the professor of literature who could 
have shown Shakespeare how to write ‘‘Ham- 
let,’”’ or the art school that could have instructed 
Michael Angelo how to fresco the Chapel of 
Sixtus, or the painter who could have mixed 
the colors for Turner’s “Carthage,” or the 
pedagog who could have instructed Edison in 
physics? #4 
Yet we know nothing is done by chance. The 
miraculous is the natural not yet understood— 
there are laws that regulate this supreme flash 
of the intellect. But all we know is that at long 
intervals we see its manifestation. Genius seems 
to be a sample of God’s power, sent just to show 
us the possible. If one man out of a million may 
be supremely wise and efficient for a little while, 
why may he not in time be wise and efficient 
all the time? And what one man may attain, 
why may not the race attain? 
Emerson says, “A man is a god in ruins.” This 
seems to imply that man is a failure, but the 
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real fact 1s, Emerson, in this instance, has re- THE PHI- 
versed the truth. A baby is no failure, even if it LISTINE 


can do nothing but eat, sleep, coo and cry—and 
surely we can love the baby. 
A man is a god in the crib. 





Now the genius is only a genius a part of the 
time. His moments of insight are transient, and 
there may be days or weeks or months that are 
fallow. Then comes a quick gathering up of 
forces and a glory stands revealed for which 
the man had been groping for years. 
Corot, catching the sunlight on his palette and 
transferring it to canvas, was once so surprised 
and gladdened that he burst into song, and 
shouted for joy. And wishing to share this joy 
with another he looked about, and saw a peas- 
ant trudging along the road. Corot ran to him, 
embraced the astonished man, and seizing him 
by the arm, ran him across the meadow, and 
standing him before the canvas, said, ‘‘ Look at 
that! Look at that! I’ve got it at last—look at 
that!” #2 
The peasant did n’t see it—he had n’t been 
looking for it—and the sunlight not being in his 
soul, he could not perceive it when it was mir- 
rored in a picture. 
No, the peasant did n’t see it, but he saw a 
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‘‘wild look’’ in Corot’s eyes, and making haste 
to disengage himself, went home and told his 
wife that the painter-man was crazy. 
But Corot wasn’t crazy. He was as sane to the 
last as Walt Whitman. 
The fact that one man sees things the average 
man cannot, and knows things the average 
man does not, is no proof of insanity—hardly, 
brother! #4 
Corot was n’t crazy—he merely seemed crazy. 
@.‘‘ This man hath a devil and is mad’’—but 
he wasn’t, that was only the opinion of certain 
people #4 
Men of supreme intellect do not go insane—it 
is lack of intellect that makes most of the 
trouble. And so the opposite of things always 
seems alike. When Shakespeare said, ‘Great 
genius is to madness near allied,” he knew 
better. He was just passing out a popular fal- 
lacy to tickle the ears of the groundlings. 
But this little extension of mental power which 
we call genius, has ever gotten its owners into 
trouble. People cannot comprehend it, and so 
they resent it. It is an insult—the man does not 
conform—he goes his own gait—he forgets the 
things that to others are vital: cards, curds and 
custards are nothing to him. He sees God in 
the burning bush and wants to ask Him a 
18 


question. @ Read the history of Beethoven, 
Michael Angelo, Leonardo, Shakespeare, Shel- 
ley, Byron, and you read a tale of family and 
domestic woe. 

The genius is a sore trial. Even Jesus was 
not exempt: His mother and brethren saw the 
extravagance of His acts, and wished to take 
Him back in safety to their country home. And 
He, wearied with their importunities, once for a 
moment lost His poise, and with a touch of im- 
patience said to His mother, ‘‘ Woman, what 
have I to do with thee!’’ 

Shouid a genius marry, let him follow the ex- 
ample of Goethe, who used to refer to his wife 
as ‘ta convenient loaf of brown bread.’ Of 
course, the ideal would be to find a woman 
whose mind matches his own—who knows his 
worth and sympathizes with his ideals—and 
here our memory runs straight to the Brown- 
ings ## : 

But the chances are that the genius neither 
takes to himself the loaf of brown bread nor 
does he find his Elizabeth Barrett. And being 
a genius only at intervals, and the rest of the 
time an average man, he marries an average 
woman ## 

Opinions, as usual, are divided as to whether 
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THE PHI- the man is a genius or a fool. His kinsmen, 


LISTINE who have known him from childhood, say he is 





a fool or a rogue—his conduct to them is al- 
ways an affront. The wife wishes to keep on 
good terms with her kinsmen and with society, 
and still she wishes to be loyal to her husband. 
She wishes to help him—to be his inspiration. 
@. The pace is too rapid—the woman grows 
breathless from running, and seeks to hold the 
man back. He tries to carry her, but soon finds 
he cannot. She wishes to minister to his “higher 
nature,” but how can she when he seems to 
want nothing but to be let alone! 

She weeps. 

Her dissatisfaction is with herself, but this she 
does not know. We lay blame elsewhere, and 
take all credit to ourselves. 

The great outside world of men and women 
does not know the man excepting by his work. 
They see his picture, his statue, his book, or 
they listen to his oration, his song, or watch his 
performance from the parquet. He gives to the 
public his best, and the public breaks into ap- 
plause. They demand his autograph, his photo- 
graph, they want the honor of shaking hands 
with him. His wife is pointed out as a mere ap- 
pendage—nobody cares for her! @ She is wrung 
& stung—is she a stock, a stone, aslave, a thing? 
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Ah! she will show them! Straightway she sets THE PHI- 


out to be clever, too. She seeks to rival her LISTINE 


liege and turn the current of admiration her 
way. She writes a book, or prepares a “‘paper,”’ 
or sings in public, or ‘‘recites,’’ or displays her 
beauty in unique and splendid gowns. 

But alas! the letters still come demanding her 
husband’s autograph, women stare at her coldly 
—it is all for him! She is powerless against his 
genius, and so is he. 

Chills of fear and fevers of heat chase each 
other across the soul. The public does not know 
her husband! It sees only the one side. She 
knows him—yes, I guess so. He deceives the 
public into the belief that he is some great one! 
The words of unkind criticism and vituperation 
that she occasionally sees in the newspapers 
please her. The kinsmen are right—the man is 
a fakir, a fraud, a poseur, a pretender—she knows 
—I guess so! 

He uses a toothbrush, arid the manicure set she 
bought him Christmas—or he doesn’t. He stands 
before the mirror shaving, and makes horrible 
grimaces. He talks to himself—goes to walk, 
and forgets lunch-time. Company comes to see 
her, and he sits at the table stupid. And still 
the fools write for his autograph, and the luna- 
tics ask for his photograph q She weeps. 
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He no longer loves her—he goes to the woods 
alone. He does not tell her his plans. He de- 
clines to go to receptions or fetes—he writes or 
works half the night. 
She now demands attention as her due—as- 
serts her rights, and boldly affronts the auto- 
gtaph fiends and bids the fools who come on 
pious pilgrimages, begone. 
She mistakes her husband’s abstraction for stu- 
pidity, and seeks to rail him into a better way 
of life. She chides, rebukes, and—he awakening 
out of his lethargy, proves his common clay by 
railing back. 
Alas! It confirms her suspicions—he is only 
clay and common clay at that. 
To show him how it is, himself, she now has 
company of her own—floorwalkers, clerks from 
the ribbon counter, players on the clarionet, 
tenors who sing in amateur operas. 
When a man ceases to pay court to his wife, 
other men are apt to. These callers are smart 
in attire, smart in repartee, clever, attentive. 
They are like the suitors in the house of Ulysses 
—they overrun the place. 
But not eternally—for one fine day a tenor be- 
ing too smart, laboring under the popular illus- 
ion that the genius is a fool, finds himself 
kicked into the street, and a clarionet (through 
22 


error) tossed after him. @ There are feminine THE PHI- 
tears, protests in contralto, threats,—and now LISTINE 
surely the man is no genius: he is simply a 
plain brute: a wife-beater—or nearly so. 
She weeps. 
She is losing her husband—he is no longer 
wholly hers—he is slipping away, away. 
Their house is no longer a home—it is only an 
office ora studio! She begins a system of espi- 
onage—letters are opened—duplicate keys play 
their part—servants are taken into her confi- 
dence. And her punishment consists in finding 
her suspicions true. 
We find that for which we seek. ‘‘ That which I 
feared has come upon me.” The thing we fear 
we bring to pass. 
And now the heart that should be filled with 
tenderness and gentle mother-love becomes an 
abyss of cruelty and revenge. She is willing, 
aye, anxious to disgrace, destroy and damn to 
lowest hell that which she once worshipped as 
divine # # 
Jealousy and murder are only a step apart. 
‘The man is to blame,” you say. And you are 
right. His offense lies in his power, against 
which he is powerless. If he had not the power 
to express, to do, to influence, to mold, to attract, 
he would never have given offense to this woman 
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THE PHI- or any one else. He is to blame; but yet he is 


LISTINE blameless because he is what he is. And she is 





blameless for the same reason. 

We sympathize with him; but her—we pity. 
The artist is always selfish—he sacrifices every- 
body and everything in order to get the work 
done. Cellini casting his ‘‘ Perseus ”’ and throw- 
ing into the molten mass all of the family plate 
in order to get the statue complete, reveals the 
man. Pallissy burning up the furniture in order 
to bring the furnace to the proper degree of 
heat, is the true type. 

The artist is selfish,—yes, supremely selfish. 
And here is my advice to all women who are 
married to men who love their work better than 
they love their wives: Do not nag, do not strug- 
gle, do not obstruct, do not fight, do not rival— 
just be yourself. You are only lovable when you 
are yourself. Be a nobody, and sink yourself in 
your work, just as your husband sinks himself 
in his #2 

If your husband is great, he is great on account 
of his work—that is his virtue. He knows this, 
and his admiration is for the person who does 
his work. 

And in useful work, at the last, there is no de- 
gree. It is all necessary, and the woman told of 
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by Theodore Parker, who swept the room to the 
glory of God, deserves and shall have her crown. 
@ Just here I feel like apologizing for having 
referred to a woman—any woman—as “a con- 
venient loaf of brown bread.” It was Goethe’s 
expression, and not mine. I have too much re- 
spect for womanhood to speak lightly of women. 
The best that is in my soul has been absorbed 
from women. So I would rather put a new con- 
struction on Goethe’s simile and say there is 
nothing more nutritious, nothing more useful, 
nothing so satisfying as brown bread. 

Please pass the brown bread. 

If you are a loaf of brown bread, thank God, 
but do not pretend you are a frosted cake, or a 
plum pudding. You will surely disappoint some- 
body, and there will be for you a day of reckon- 
ing #2 

When the Paris mob assailed the palace at 
Versailles crying for bread, and Marie Antoin- 
ette in her innocence asked, ‘“* Why don’t they 
eat cake?” she revealed a gastronomic fallacy 
—cake as a steady diet is not advisable. 

Please pass the brown bread. 

The clerk at the ribbon counter may be won by 
frosted cake with frills, sprinkled with red 
sanded sugar and caraway seed, but not so the 
man of power. He wants brown bread. 
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And at the last the woman who can sink her 


LISTINE oriental instincts, and be willing to be a some- 


body and do her work and sweep her room to 
the glory of God, completes the circle and re- 
veals the great and splendid personality. By 
giving all, she shall win all. Simple honesty, 
simple integrity—no secrets, no schemes! 

And from my limited experience in these mat- 
ters I gather that the plain and unpretentious 
woman often has a splendid mind, and a deal 
of sturdy common sense, and is very much 
more likely to appreciate her husband’s genius, 
and make allowance for his limitations, than a 
wife who runs rival to her lord and has a furtive 
eye on fame for herself. 

Be a woman, a plain honest woman—the mother 
of men—and the man of power will go to you 
and lay his tired head in your lap, and with 
tears of gratitude, bless the Giver of all Good 
that you are his, that you minister to him, cheer 
him on his way, nourish and refresh him—that 
you are a loaf of brown bread, and not a ginger 
cookie upon which mice and tenors nibble. 
Please pass the brown bread. 





Maeterlinck in writing of the bees asks, ‘‘ Why 
do they thus renounce sleep, the delights of 
honey and love, and exquisite leisure enjoyed, 
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for instance, by their winged brothers, the but- 
terfly? Two or three flowers suffice for their 
nourishment, yet in an hour they will visit two 
hundred in order to collect a treasure which 
they will never taste. Why all this toil and dis- 
tress, and whence this mighty assurance that 
all is well? Is it so certain then that the new 
generation whereunto you offer your lives will 
merit the sacrifice; will be more beautiful, hap- 
pier, will do something you have not done be- 
cause you have thus toiled ?”’ 

And the bees do not answer. Neither does the 
genius know why he thus works, and dares, 
and does, and offers himself and his all for a 
good that is yet unborn. 

He does not know—he lives by faith. And of 
the Power that guides his footsteps and leads 
him on, he knows nothing more than does the 
bee. Continually he hears the Voice, *‘ Arise 
and get thee hence, for this is not thy rest.’’ 
And through snow and ice, through dust and 
heat, through glaring day and darkest night his 
answer to the Voice is ever instant and implicit 
obedience. The spirit of abnegation that gives 
all, and thereby wins all, is upon him: ‘Lord, 
hereamI!” @ And this abnegation—this obedi- 
ence that neither stands, nor sits, nor hesitates, 
but goes, is the price of achievement. 
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An eye that can see nature: A heart 
that can feel nature: And the courage 
to follow nature. 

aaa 
AM not a jiner, but if I ever jine 
the jiners I will begin with the 
Elks—and probably end there. 
Without any special written code 
or creed the Elks stand for a cer- 
tain standard of intellect and ethics. 
The man with an elk’s tooth on his watch-chain, 
or the antlers in his buttonhole, has no quarrel 
with God. He accepts life, and finds it good. 
He may not be so very wise, or so very good, 
but since he knows he is not wise, and is ready 
to admit he is not so very good, he is wiser than 
he knows and better than he will acknowledge. 
@, The true Elk does not condemn, disparage 
nor rip reputations up the back. Realizing his 
own limitations, he is lenient in his judgments 
toward those who have been tempted by fate 
beyond their power to resist. This quality of 
mercy, I have noticed, is strongly implanted in 
the Elk nature. Your Elk never weeps over his 
own troubles, but for the stricken souls of earth 
his tears of pity are near the surface. 
The Elk loves children, respects old age, and 


so far as I have seen does n't incline especially 
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toward indifference to feminine charms. Inmany THE PHI- 


instances I have imagined the Elk revealed a LISTINE 


just appreciation of the elevated spheroid. Yet 
in all your life you never saw one of these horny 
sons of Elkdom going off alone and cutting into 
the grape—his irrigation is all in the line of good 
fellowship. And his worst fault lies right here— 
in this matter of conviviality: he sometimes 
slightly overdoes it. 

But I believe this will hold: no little pismire 
apology for a man ever joined the Elks—he 
would not feel at home among them. To be an 
Elk you must have faith in other men, faith in 
yourself, and faith in the Universe. 

The Elks all look alike, and are all of one age. 
Just what that age is, I have not yet made out, 
but it lies somewhere between thirty and fifty. 
No Elk ever is over fifty, no matter how long he 
has lived, and none weigh over two hundred 
pounds. They all have the joyous, boyish, bub- 
bling heart of youth, and no whiskers. Lilacs are 
out of their line, and Galways are tabooed. 

I never saw an Elk who was very rich, except- 
ing in kindness and good cheer, nor did I ever 
see one circumnavigating on his uppers. They 
all have all the money they need, even if not 
all they want. They make money, and they spend 
it, and the more they spend the more they seem 
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to make. ‘‘ Keep the change,”’ is a remark the 


LISTINE Elk always has in electrotype. 


I have been occasionally pained by hearing Elks 
relate stories that were slightly gamboge— 
tinted on the edges—but although these tales of 
persiflage had a Neufchatel flavor, yet there was 
always enough Attic salt supplied to redeem the 
mass from mortifying microbes. 

The Elk is not troubled about saving his soul— 
in fact, he is not troubled about anything. Per- 
haps that is his one distinguishing feature—he 
does not worry, nor shake the red rag of wordy 
theological warfare. He believes that everything 
is all right—or nearly so—and that his task is 
to do his work, and not bother other folks any 
more than he has to. When Ali Baba said, 
‘Blessed is that man who does not bellyake,’’ he 
had a sixteen-pronged antlered Elk in mind. 
@ An Elk takes his medicine—sometimes with 
a rye face—but he always takes his medicine. 
Often he overcomes temptation by succumbing 
to it; and if he trips and falls he is up and joins 
in the laugh of the bystanders. 

You cannot down a man who can laugh at him- 
self. The Elk stays right in the game: I never 
heard of one retiring from business: when 
Death calls for an Elk, the Elk is apt first to 
sell him a bill of goods and then they shake the 
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realizes perfectly well that if he waits, he ’Il 
know all about it. And for a similar reason he 
does not chase after women, for he knows that 
if he does n’t, women will chase after him. 
And they do. 

There seems to be a little danger that this Fra- 
ternity will evolve into a religion. Most religious 
people take their religion seriously, but the Elk 
takes his with seltzer. He knows that truth is a 
point of view, that all is relative, that nothing is 
final nor absolute, nor can it be in a world 
where nothing is permanent but change. So the 
Elk’s religion is Now and Here; to partake of 
all good things in moderation; to give out love 
and kindness because these things come back; 
and to supply a scrap only to the man who re- 
peatedly asks for it, and will accept nothing 
else—this is a matter of accommodation. 

To do good is the first prong in an Elk’s creed. 
And he realizes, being wise, that the best way 
to benefit yourself is to benefit others. 

As for myself, I am strictly on the hose-cart, so 
I do not affiliate very closely with the boys, but 
if I were flying light and wanted to borrow ten 
or twenty mebbe, I'’d tackle the first Elk I met, 
without apology or explanation. And my needs 
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dice to see who shall pay Charon’s toll. qq The THE PHI- 
Elk does not seek to pry into the future,forhe LISTINE 
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THE PHI- would be to him a command, for he is not 
LISTINE clannish and he knows no higher joy than to 


give the other fellow a lift. 
And all these things I have here recorded are 
set down as a matter of truth, forgetting the 
fact that once at Flint, Michigan, I suffered the 
deep humiliation of being arrested by the Elks, 
and fined two seventy-five for advertising Quaker 
Oats without a license. 

AAR 


Nothing is so fatal to integrity as pre- 


tense. 
AAR 


ONSERVATION is a plan of Na- 
ture. To keep the good is to con- 
serve. The Conservative is a man 
who puts on the brakes when he 
thinks Progress is going to land 
Civilization in the ditch. Brakemen are neces- 
sary, but in the language of Koheleth, there is 
a time to apply the brake and there is a time to 
abstain from applying the brake. To clog the 
wheels continually is to stand still, and to 
stand still is to retreat. 

Progress needs the brakeman, but the brake- 
man should not occupy all of his time putting 
on the brakes. 

















AAR 
Beware of the education de luxe. 
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MEAL TIME CONSCIENCE 





WHAT DO THE CHILDREN DRINK? 


HERE are times when mother or father 
feeds the youngsters something that 
they know children should not have. 
Perhaps it is some rich dessert but more 
often it is tea or coffee. Some compromise 
by putting in so much hot water that 
there is not much tea or coffee left but 
even that little is pretty certain to do 

harm. It leads to bigger doses, Then come the coffee ills. 

It is better to have some delicious, hot, food drink that 

you can take yourself and feed to your children conscious 
that it will help and strengthen and never hurt them. A 
lady of Oneida, N. Y., says: ‘‘I used coffee many years 
in spite of the conviction that it injured my nervous sys- 
tem and produced my nervous headaches. While visiting 
a friend I was served with Postum but it was not well 
made, still I determined to get a package and try it my- 
self and after following directions carefully the result 
was all that could be desired; a delicious, finely flav- 
ored, richly colored beverage. Since I quit coffee Postum 
has worked wonders for me. 

‘* My husband who always suffered from kidney trouble 

when drinking coffee quit the coffee and took up Postum 

with me and since drinking Postum he has felt stronger 
and better with no indication of kidney trouble. 

‘You may be sure I find it a great comfort to have a 

warm drink at meals that I can give my children with a 

clear conscience that it will help them and not hurt them 

as coffee or tea would.”’ 

Name furnished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 











A Lodging for the Night 
A STORY OF FRANCIS VILLON 
-By Robert Louis Stevenson 


HIS exquisite tale, tinted with wit 

and tender pathos, and touched 
into life by the spirit of Robert 

Louis the Well-Beloved, has been done 
roycroftie into a most Beautiful Book— 
at least we think it is, but of course these 
things are a question of taste. However, 
the edition will not last long, so perhaps ¥ 
you better order now. Sent to the Illu- * 
minati on suspicion, all charges prepaid. 














Price in limp chamois, silk lined, $ 2.00 
On Japan Vellum, hand-illumined, 10.00 











The Roycrofters, now York. 

















 “Merode’”’ 


(Hand Finished ) 


y RIBBED 
"UNDERWEAR 


VESTS, 
DRAWERS, 
TIGHTS, 


CORSET COVERS, 
UNION SUITS. 














How to get the best: 


Ask your retailer for 


552-5—Finest combed cotton. 
554-5—Superior lisle thread. 

064-5 —Fine cotton and pure 
silk mixed. 

51 oe bapelieiive lisle thread. 


All of the above made in 
every shape. 


Every size in Vests, Draw- 
ers, Tights, Suits. They 
are crocheted and finished 
by hand with pure silk. 


FIMSHED 
| unDemwenl AR 


@ TRADE MARK 


If your local merchant does not sell them, write to us direct. 


Wholesale Jord & Taylor New York 


We guarantee every garment. 























THE INCOMPARABLE TRAGED! OF 


HAMULEGE 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
SB “Ga SES \Ea> \Ea> “Ea “Gap SEB Eb Soe Em Se 


HIS is a trifle the best piece of 

book-making the Roycrofters have 
ever done. The page is 8 x 10, the paper 
Roycroft water-mark, hand-made. The 
type is the “ Bruce Roman,” cut in 1835 
and forgotten until yesterday when we 
dug it up. The borders, head-bands and 
ornaments were made by Sammy the ~ 
Artist. It is a severely plain, yet ele- 
gant piece of work, of which we are 
rather proud. It was a year in the 
making. Sent to the Elect on suspicion. 


Bound in boards, leather backs, $ 5.00 
A few on Japan Vellum, 25.00 


‘Bb ‘Gb ‘Ge ‘Ge ‘Se ‘E> ‘Ee ‘E> ‘E> ‘E> ‘ep Se 
THE ROYCROFTERS 


BAST AURORA, NEW YORE 





A MessaGE To GARCIA 


“JT want a special copy of your MEs- 
SAGE TO GAROIA, specially bound and 
illumined, for which I enclose ten dol- 
lars. This copy is for a boy who might 
not read, and certainly would not prize 
a cheap: pamphlet. A fine book will ap- 
peal to him and may impress him, and if 
the MEssaGE goes home it will be worth 
thousands of dollars to him—and me.” 


Thus wrote a fond father. And so 
in response to the law of supply and 
demand we have printed a special 
edition of one thousand copies of 
this little essay on Japan paper. 
q@ The books are hand-illumined, 
bound in limp leather, silk lined— 
very beautiful. The price, $1 each. 
THE ROYCROFTERS, 
Kast Aurora, Erie County, New York. 








Navajo Blankets and Indian Baskets are our specialties. 








OR any information regarding Indian Baskets, Navajo Blankets, 

Beadwork and Pre-Historic Relics address THE CURIO. An 
illustrated catalogue with basket and pre-historic cuts, Navajo rugs 
in colors, and Indian Goods of every description, mailed on receipt 
of six cents in stamps. Mention this magazine in ordering. 


THE CURIO, 
Second Avenue and Jefferson Street, PHOENIX, ARIZONA. 























Perhaps you would like to look at the 1902 


ROYCROFT CATALOG 


It contains a reprint of a “‘ Cosmopolitan” arti- 
cle, telling about the Shop and Things; also 
some pictures of the workers, buildings, bind- 
ings, etc. A postal card request will fetch it. 


VERY SPECIAL 


E have a few sets of “ Little Jour- 

neys to the Homes of Eminent 
Musicians ’’ that would do well for say 
a birthday present. The books are es- 
pecially illumined, bound in three- 
quarters Levant, hand tooled, and are 
very sumptuous. The price for the set 
of two volumes is Fifteen Dollars. 


The Roycroflers, East Avrora, New York 


























MAGAZINE: 

OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION: 
Published I 

* George H.Daniels General Pi 


eS enn geen 


Sold by newsdealers. Send five cents for a 
sample Copy, or fifty cents for one year to 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 




















Onetda Community 

| ‘TRIPLE PLUS PLATE” 

The beautiful Avalon Baby Spoon is 

good enough to become 

an Heirloom and makes 
ADAINTY AND 


USEFUL GIFT FOR 


THE NEW BABY 
WHICH IS PLEASING 
THOUSANDS 


Mailed for 50c with Free 
Illustrated Story — About | 
Mneida Community. | 
ASK FOR BOOKLET Z. | 


| ONEIDA COMMUNI ry 
Kenwood, Madison County, New York | | 





























(burned in the enamel) are 
Safe. No Poison hasever 
been found in the Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. The BLUE LABEL, pasted 
on every piece, proves it. 















MY AMBITION 
is to become an 

ILLUSTRATOR 
We can assist aay one te realize his ambi- 
tions. “ STRUGGLES WITH THE WORLD” is 


the same of a book of ours dealing with the - 


better education of men and women. This 72- 
page book is free. It shows you how, during 
spare time, te become an ILLUSTRATOR, AD- 
WRITER, JOURNALIST, PROOFREADER, BOOK- 
KEEPER, STENOGRAPHER, ELECTRICIAN, ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEER, etc. Mention the profes- 
sion in which you are interested, and we 
will include some valuable information per- 











If substitutes are offered, write us. taining theta. 
LALANCE & GROSJEAN, CORRESP( 
New York, Beston, Chicage. STITT F / A 
Box . Pa 
DRAMATIC 





New York. 


F any reader of this magazine pos- 
sesses a finished or an unfinished 
play, it will be to his interest to 
communicate with Alice Kauser, 
Dramatist Agent, 1432 Broadway, 


























MITTLE JOURNEYS 

ce lake resorts and 

“mountain homes 

will be more popular this 

summer than ever. Many 

have already arranged their 
summer tours via the 


Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


and many more are going 
to do likewise. Booklets 
that will help you to plan 
your vacation trip have 
just been published, and 
will be sent on receipt of 
postage, as follows : 

“ Colorado- California,” six 
cents, 


“In Lakeland” and “ Sum- 
mer Homes,” six cents. 


“Lakes Okoboji and Spirit 
Lake,”’ four cents. 


F. A. MILLER 
General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 











The popular mind, when 
left to itself, has a nat- 
ural sympathy for music, 
that truly and healthily 
reflects the genuine emo- 
tions of mankind, and 
there is no more effect- 
ual way of working upon 
it than by music of an 


elevating kind. 
THIBAUD 


EAE 
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. “<a” 

This trade mark Made in the 
acess, Dure Habana f° 
means they are Fashioned way. 


SOLD BY INDEPENDENT DEALERS 


Baron De Kalb ® 
&& Henry Irving 


For 50c. we will send you a handsome pic- 
ture of KING LUD, champion Bull Dog of 
the world, framed in weathered oak kennel. 


John W. Merriam @ Co. 


The Roycroft Segar Shop, which is 
“At the SIGN of the BULL DOG” 


139 Maiden Lane, New York 














A List of Boom 


FOR SALE AT OUR SHOP 








ELOW is a list of books, some of which 
have almost disappeared from mortal 
view. The volumes are all bound roy- 
croftie, and are offered to the Discern- 

ing at the prices quoted. The Roycrofters are 
always glad to send their wares for inspection. 
Therefore, no matter where you reside, drop 
us a postal saying what books you would fike 
to see, and they will go forward to you at once. 








Aucassin & Nicolete, $2.00 Story of a Passion, $2.00 
Will o’ the Mill, 2.00 Golden River, 2.00 
Old John Burroughs, 2.00 Christmas Eve, 2.00 
A Christmas Carol, 2.00 Self-Reliance, 2.00 
Poe’s Poems, 2.50 Maud, 2.00 
Rubaiyat, 5.00 Dreams, 5.00 
Contemplations, 5.00 Hamlet, 5.00 
Garcia and Thirteen, 2.00 Lodging for the Night, 2.00 
Little Journeys, accord- Philistine, Vols. XI to 

ing to binding, $2, $3&5.00 XVI, inclusive, each, 1.00 





THE ROYCROFTERS 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 














eAmerican Women 


MERICAN Women to-day occupy a position in 
the domain of outdoor sport that a decade since 
was deemed unattainable. Golf has been the 
chief factor in working this change. Golf has 
served to bring women into closer touch and 

more intimate sympathy with the open 

air diversions of the men-folk than all 

other forms of recreation combined. 

Of the many beautiful Country Clubs of 

America, over 2,500 owe their existence 

to the rapid & healthy growth into popu- 

larity of the Royal and Ancient Game— 

and the women and men together enjoy 

the comforts and pleasures of outdoor life. 

Tue GoLrer was established in 1894, 

and is the oldest Golf publication ~ 

America. Besides being the National authority on the 

game, it is the Official Organ of the United States Golf 

Association, and is pre-eminently the leading magazine 

devoted to the outdoor pastimes of the American gentle- 

man and gentlewoman. 

The scope of THE GOLFER includes illustrated departments on Automobiling, Yachting, 
Shooting, Fishing and Outdoor and Country Life. 


THE GOLFER contains excellent articles, appropriate fiction, good stories in prose 
and verse, and just a touch of humor. It is an elegant and sumptuous monthly 
magazine with 9x12 inch pages, and is beautifully and profusely illustrated. The 
subscription price is Three Dellars per year. 





The GOLFER i ioe% 























LITTLE JOURNEYS 


to the Homes of 
EMINENT ORATORS 
By ELBERT HUBBARD 








SHRIHS OF MOCMIITI 








1 PERICLES 7 MARAT 

2 MARK ANTONY 8 ROBERT INGERSOLL 

3 SAVONAROLA 9 JOHN RANDOLPH 

4 MARTIN LUTHER @ 10 THOMAS STARR KING 

5 EDMUND BURKE 11 HENRY WARD BEECHER 
6 WILLIAM PITT 12 WENDELL PHILLIPS 


It seems to us that as a writer of biography Elbert 
Hubbard has to-day only one living equal, and that 
is Anatole France. ‘‘ Fra Elbertus’’ has wit, keen 
insight and a masterly use of brief, sharp and epi- 
grammatic English. He knows the human heart, and 
through his recognition of the best he inspires young 
and old to nobler purpose. He is an educator, a seer 
and a prophet.—FEditorial in Decatur (IIl.) Review. 
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gh Membership 
ine the.American Academy of 
__Immgrtals Costs Ten Dollars 


Ne further dues or assessments, and no 

 Wabilitlés. Your duties consist in living up >. 
to your Ideal {as nearly as possible) and 
attending Annual Dinner (if conyenient). 
(1) The membership entitles you to oné copy of 
“The Philistine” for 99 years,’ ‘Dut no. longer. 


(2) All the back bound volumes ¢ or The Phi- Me 
“listine”’.we have on hand. 
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